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Horace. Ode X. 


O Hermes, from smooth-tongued Atlas descended— 
Who the brute-force of new-created man 
Makest by language shrewd, by wrestling bold,— 
Thee I sing, of Father Jove the herald, 
And messenger of all the gods above, 
Father of curving lyre, 
Skilled in hiding in merry theft 
Whatever pleases you! 
Apollo laughs, his power lost, at you 


A child, while speaking words of threat, 
Unless you should return the stolen flocks! 
Under your lead, when Troy abandoned was, 
Priam, the rich, proud son of Atreus, 
Thessalian fires, the Trojan camps eluded. 


You, duly caring for the pious spirits 


Moved to a happy resting-place, 
Restrained the fickle crowd with golden wand, 
Pleasing alike to gods of either world. 

C. W. CLARK, ’g9. 


The Prayer of Chrysus and Wrath of Apollo. 


Prince of the silver bow, to me give your help and 

your pity, 

Ruler of Tenedos there, protector of Chrysa, now 
hear me. 

If I have pleased you by word, if ever I built you a 
temple, 

If I have offered to you the incense and richness of 
victims, 

Answer this prayer for me now, and punish the 
Greeks with your missiles,— 

May they repent of this crime, and may they atone for 
my sorrow. 

He spoke thus softly in prayer, but Phabus Apollo 
could hear him. 

Anger pervaded the heart of Apollo, the god of the 
lyre. 


Down from Olympus he came, with his quiver and 
bow on his shoulders. 

While, as he went, from his back the arrows charged 
forth in their anger 

As the dark shades of night he seated himself in the 
distance, 

Fearful and loud was the ring of his silver bow, like 
the thunder, 

And in the midst of the camp an arrow descended 
like lightning. 

First he struck the beasts, the dogs of the camp, and 
the horses, 

Then he shot down the Greeks, the Greeks them- 
selves, with his missiles, 

Fire arose to the sky from the pyres incessantly burn- 
ing. 

W. H. THACHER, ’99. 
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Agamemnon to Achilles. Iliad, Book I, Lines 172-487. 


Then did their chief arise—Agamemnon—the prince 
of the people. 

Haughty the look on his brow, and with scorn he 
gazed on the hero. 

“Fly, valiant warrior,” he said, “do as thy noble 
heart urges, 

I never begged thee to stay, nor ever did hinder thy 
going, 

Thou art but one of many, the others will bring me 
much honor, 

Greatest of all is Zeus, who gives out the law to the 
nations. 

Thou art most hateful to me, of those whom the 
father doth cherish. 

Thy delight is in strife, and battles give thee much 
pleasure. 

Know, that if thou art strong, ’twas the goddess thy 
mother, who made thee. 

Now return in thy ships, and with tyranny rule o’er 
thy people. 


Friendship to thee I deny, and look down with scorn 
on thy anger. 

Hark to the threat of thy prince, and thus learn to 
rev’rence the mighty. 

Back to her home on the shore, will I send the beauti- 
ful maiden, 

Daughter of Chryses the priest, whom Apollo doth 
honor so greatly. 

Thus will Phoebus be pleased, and straightway the 
plague will diminish. 

Then will I come to thy tent and seize on thy radiant 
maiden,” 

[Briseis taken in war, and the special prize of Achilles] 

“Sadly then shalt thou see how little thy strength wilt 
avail thee, 

Then wilt thou curse the hour when thou likened thy- 
self to thy chieftain, 

Thinking that thou by far wast the greatest chief of 
the Argives.” 


FRED L. CARTER, JR., ’99. 


[From the German of Helene Stokl.] 


Rambling Spirit. 


A little maiden stood by the roadside 
near her parents’ house. The gentle breeze 
of spring wafted the white blossoms of the 
hawthorne to her, the insects chirped and 
hummed in the green grass at her feet: 
but she saw and heard them not. She was 
gazing fixedly towards the range of blue 
mountains, which, wrapt in a blue mist, lay 


before her, so far and yet apparently so ~ 


near. Suddenly her dark eyes lit up. She 
stretched out her arms, and ran across the 
field as long as her breath lasted. One 
moment she pressed her flushed cheeks to 
the cool bark of a cherry tree, then ran on 
and on. 

Late in the evening, after an anxious 
search, her parents found her fast asleep 
by the roadside. “I wanted to go to the 
blue mouutains,” she sobbed, awakened 
from her sleep, “but I could not reach 
them.” 

She grew up, and the longing for dis- 
tant lands grew with her. When others 
spoke of their travels, she was pale and 
dumb. She could not hear the names 


Rome, Venice, Naples, without tears com- 
ing to her eyes. Each spring when the 
warm wind began to blow, and the birds of 
passage sailed away above her, this yearn- 
ing came over her like a disease. For 
weeks she would wander restlessly about, 
with burning eyes and flushed face, and 
in her heart that gnawing and tormenting 
hunger to see the foreign countries. She 
took, as her chamber, the poorest little 
room in the house. The brothers and sis- 
ters laughed at her, but they knew what 
made it dear to her. Far away over the 
houses of the little town, she could see 
from her bedroom window out on the high- 
way, bordered by poplars, which stretched 
far away into the distance, until the tall 
trees became little dark spots. She could 
see the carriages which drove up and down, 
and at night if the sound of the post-horn 
floated across to her, her soul thrilled with 
it. * 
Years went by, and she became a wo- 
man. By the side of her lover she walked 
along one warm summer night. Her 
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cheeks glowed. “Oh, to be able to wan- 
der beside you, without stopping, to the very 
end of the earth!” Smilingly he drew her 
down ona bench. “No, not to wander, 
dearest, you should teach me to know the 
happiness of home, there we will stay and 
build our nest.” She clung to him speech- 
less, and he kissed from her eyes the tears, 
whose cause he did not understand. 

On the wedding day, he joyously led his 
young wife to their destined home. “Is 
it not pleasanter to turn to our own home, 
in this new found happiness, instead of 
traveling abroad? See, dearest, your little 
table shall stand here in this window. From 
here you shall rule the household as a duti- 
ful wife should! ” 

For a moment she gazed earnestly at the 
beautiful river which flowed near-by, with 
skiffs and row-boats, steamers and ships 
upon it, the railroad on one side and the 
beautiful smooth highway on the other, 
then she shook her head gently. “Not 
here, let us choose another place for me.” 

“ Does not the view please you? ” 

“It makes me sad; I could not do my 
duty if I had always before my eyes the 
flowing river, the busy boats, and the peo- 
ple, and — I will be a good wife to you.” 

Touched, he folded her in his arms. 
“ Do foreign countries attract you so much? 
Just wait, next year when we have grown 
accustomed to this home, then I will show 
you the world! ” 

Another year—in the cradle there lay a 
little blue-eyed child, whom she sang to 
sleep with songs of her yearning. 

“A child thrives well only at home!” 
She well knew this, so did not desire to go 
with her husband when his business called 
him out into the world. Nor, could she go 
with him, when suddenly, before her child 
grew to a boy, the father had started on 
that long journey from which no one re- 
turns. 

Her life from now on, centered around 
that of her boy, for him she worked, for 
him she hoarded. But her longing had 
wakened an echo in his soul. From the 
narrow limits of the home, his eye wand- 
ered far away with an ardent yearning, and 
what he saw in his thirst for the beauties of 


nature, those things, his hand knew how 
to retain in their loveliness. Each evening 
the mother and son sat together, and talked 
of the time when he should go to distant 
countries as an artist, to win fame and re- 
nown. “If I travel, you shall go with me, 
mother!” She smiled at him, and denied 
and saved still more. 

But the small savings of the widow in- 
creased only slowly. The money which 
she could give the lad for the journey 
would suffice for only one, not two BA | 
will only leave you here for a short time, 
mother. In a few years I will come back 
and get you. For you shall see the beau- 
ties of the world with me!” 

Foreigners welcomed the youth kindly. 
His name was soon spoken of with distinc- 
tion. Honor and fortune fell to his lot. 
“Soon, mother, soon, I will come for you,” 
he wrote in every letter. 

And yet the love of travel made him 
wander here and there, and when the rest- 
lessness left him, he wished to build for 
himself in the foreign land such a home as 
would please his artist’s heart, to this home 
he would bring his mother. But when the 
house was built, a pair of dark eyes fell 
upon him and drove away thoughts of the 
waiting mother. 

Thus one day he stood upon a hill by 
the seashore, and gazed down at the city 
by his feet. The sound of distant bells 
came to his ear, a bird of passage flew 
over his head. ‘“ Mother,” a voice sud- 
denly cried aloud within him. “Mother, 
Iam coming to you!” He rushed to his 
house. A letter from his mother awaited 
him. “Do not let me wait too long, my 
son,” she wrote, “lest I begin my last 
journey without you.” 

That same hour he started. Stopping 
neither for rest nor sleep he journeyed to- 
ward his native land. Now he was there! 
He hastened along the streets of the city, 
and. up the steps of the familiar house. 
How still everything was! Did his mother 
no longer remember his footsteps? One in- 
stant he stood with loud-beating heart be- 
fore the door, then pushed it open. There 
was his mother! 

She lay betore him, motionless and cold, 
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the thin hands crossed over her breast. The 
dignity of death was enthroned upon her 
brow, a smile hovered about her lips, a 
smile in which all the pain and anxiety of 
endurance, all the bitterness of expecta- 
tion was absorbed in the final surety of hap- 
piness, for which she had so long waited. 


He sank down beside her, who no longer 
needed him, upon his knees. Without him 
she had begun her first journey; that long 
journey which gives peace to the ardent 
heart, and lends wings to the fettered soul 
for ever. 


M. E. WELLINGTON, ’99. 


[From the French.] 
“Noel.” 


How the roofs of Paris shone that night! 
What silence, what calm, what heavenly 
radiance! Below the streets black with 
mud and the river dark with ice. Over 
palaces, towers and spires, over thousands 
of serried roofs, bending in every direction 
as far as the eye could reach, stretched the 
sparkling snow, white with blue reflections, 
forming a second city—an aerial Paris— 
hanging between the void of shadows 
and the fantastic glimmerings of the moon. 
A flock of sparrows above troubled the 
religious silence, the solemn watch of the 
roof wholly covered with the great carpet 
of ermine, ready for the passage of the 
king child. 

As the sparrows chatter, a chimney 
speaks to them, saying, “Did you not know 
that King Noel comes to-night to give 
presents to the children? It is the festival 
of the roofs.” 

The sparrows: 
appear?” 

The chimney: “Immediately—at mid- 
night!” (Clock strikes twelve. ) 

At that moment a grave young voice 
sounded clear as a baby’s laugh. The 
king child had come and thus addressed 
his people: “Good evening, all. I have 
decided this year to try something new. 
All our most beautiful toys. the golden 
puppets, the great talking doils, shall go 


“When does his Majesty 


to the poorest stockings, to the chimneys 
without fire, to the cold garrets; while the 
rough playthings, that can be bought for a 
penny, shall go to those who tread velvet 
carpets. The poor children will be de- 
lighted with the gilded playthings which 
they have seen behind shop-windows, and 
the rich be more than content to have for 
once those playthings which delight the 
poor. Let us hasten—-there are many 
chimneys in Paris, and the night is short.” 

Thereupon light sprang forth. from every 
side. Not a chimney was forgotten, from 
the palaces to those poor roofs which 
seemed to cling to each other in order not 
to fall under their own weight. Where 
there were no children, Noel passed swiftly 
without a single error. But sometimes, as 
he approached one with full hands, the 
chimney would murmur, “He is dead; it is 
useless! There are no more little stock- 
ings in the house. Keep the playthings, 
my little king; it would make the mother 
weep if she saw them.” 

Long, long the little lights wandered 
thus. Suddenly a cock crowed, a glint of 
light appeared in the east, and all the 
magic of Noel vanished. But, as a mur- 
mur from the awakened city was first 
heard, with it came the voices of the 
children, shouting in their turn, “Noel, 
Noel, vive Noel !” 
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DEPARTMENT EDITOR—L. G. WILLGOOSE. 


Breaking Up Camp, 


‘¢Hithere! Get off my feet, will you !” 
These were my first words on that momen- 
tous day when we broke up camp. Bill 
had unwittingly stepped on me, while I 
still lay slumbering, and thus aroused me 
in a rude manner. 

We had _ sat up late the previous 
night, and I fear none of us were in the 
best of humors. Breakfast was not a 
success, either. Jim burnt his tongue eat- 
ing some fried potatoes. I spilled my oat- 
meal into Bill’s lap, and we all three 
grumbled at the coffee, which was seeth- 
ing with grounds, as we had no eggs left. 
The wagon was coming at ten o’clock to 
take us away. but we had overslept, and 
when we were through breakfast it was 
eight, so we had to hurry to get ready in 
time. 

We all went to work with zeal, and in 
short order everything in the tent was 
thrown outside in a heap, (in the future we 
shall know enough to be more careful). 
It was a simple matter to take the tent 
down, but somehow I was mixed up with it 
and received a severe bump on the head 
from one of the poles, but this was of 
little consequence, although it did arouse 
the laughter of my friends. 

When the canvas was properly wrapped 
up we turned our attention to the heap of 
clothing, etc., in which our separate be- 
longings were mixed up. We began to 
sort out our things and pack them in our 
trunks. 

The first one of my possessions I found, 
after pawing over the pile, was a white, 


starched shirt. I mean it was white once, 
for now a muddy pair of Jim’s boots had 
nestled fondly in its bosom, and changed 
its color considerably. Moreover, this gar- 
ment lacked one little bothersome collar 
button. By ill-luck I had none to make up 
the deficiency nor could I borrow one. I 
must hunt until I found it, for of course, 
it was in the pile somewhere. Talk about 
“a needle in a haymow!” it does not com- 
pare with a “collar button in a rag pile.” 

In my search for the missing collar but- 
ton, the next thing I found was the remains 
of my best straw hat. The only decent 
looking hat I had to wear home, hopeless- 
ly crushed! 

Then I discovered my shoes (I regret to 
say that one of them was sticking through 
the crown of Bill’s hat). As it was get- 
ting late I now determined to put on my 
good clothes as fast as I. could unearth 
them. Therefore I began to draw on the 
shoes, but they would not draw, for the 
lacings were tightly snarled. In my rage I 
severed the opposing thongs, then turned 
to my companions for a new pair, but in 
vain. 

We were a comical sight now. Three 
old junk men picking around a city dump 
would make a very similar appearance. 
The sun came out to see the fun and stared 
so hard that the hot perspiration poured 
down our tanned cheeks. 

I made a desperate dive now, and came 
up from the very bottom with a good suit of 
clothes. It was stained with the grass 
and covered with dirt beyond the help of a 
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brush, but I put it on and dressed as well 
as I could. However, a man who has no 
hat fit to wear, a soiled shirt, a missing 
collar button, a begrimed suit of clothes 
and no shoe lacings, cannot make a very 
respectable appearance, to say the least. 

Jim and Bill did not fare much better 
than I. Jim was collarless, cuffless, and 
had a large rip in his trousers, while Bill 
was hatless like myself, besides being un- 
able to find one of his shoes. 

In this state of affairs and before our 
packing was quite concluded, our farmer 
arrived with his team, and laughed while 


ADVOCATE. 


we jammed our fingers with the trunk lids. 
I was mumbling something from the Iliad, 
I think, Jim was reciting a bit from Dante’s 
Inferno, and Bill was talking in French. 

At last the great heap in the middle 
of our camp ground had disappeared. 
Three neat looking trunks and several very 
untidy bundles had taken its place, and we 
were ready to return to civilization. 

If you had been at the station at the 
right time one evening last summer, you 
would have seen three tramps sneak from 
the smoker, two hatless, and one with his 
coat collar turned up. 


Wa.TeR H. THACHER, ’99. 


Improvements in Needham in the Last Few Years. 


A person returning to Needham after 
an absence of seven or eight years would 
hardly know the place, so greatly is it 
altered. One would naturally expect con- 
siderable change to be made by so enter- 
prising a town, but he is little prepared for 
the great and magnificent changes and im- 
provements which have really taken place. 

The town water supply, which was then 
merely a rumor, has now become a glorious 
reality, so that at the present time we have 
a constant supply of water excelled by 
none other and equalled only by few. 

That the people of Needham are am- 
bitious and up-to-date is shown by the 
speed and good-will with which they have 
received electricity. First they had the 
town streets lighted by this great power, 
next, they gave their hearty consent for 
the Newton and Boston Street Railway 
Company to extend their tracks to the 
very centre of Needham. 

A short time after this, a company was 
formed, with Mr. Parker as president, for 
the commercial lighting of the town, and 
has proved to be a great success. The 
present street railway system has given 
such great satisfaction that the selectmen 
have granted a franchise to another com- 
pany who have already laid their tracks, 
but will not commence running the cars 


until the coming spring. The selectmen 
are also considering several other applica- 
tions for street railways, by which we hope 
to be able to connect with Dedham, and 
therefore have a more direct route to 
Boston. 

In the last five years there have also been 
great improvements in the town highways, 
and many new streets have been added; 
among the foremost and best of these is 
the new boulevard, constructed by Mr. 
Hicks, which has increased the valuation of 
the land considerably. 

In regard to our literary and social im- 
provements, the town has been greatly 
benefited by the formation of many fine 
clubs and literary societies, together with 
the Needham Improvement Association, all 
of which are doing most excellent work 
in their special lines. 

The Public Library has made remarkable 
headway in procuring new and interesting 
books and now offers great advantages and 
inducements to those interested in literary 
research. Indeed, it has outgrown its old 
resting place and has taken up its head- 
quarters in two of the lower rooms of the 
new High School, where it is likely to re- 
main for some time. Another newspaper 
has also been added to our literary store. 

The last, but decidedly not the least im- 
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provement, has been made in the Needham 
High School. This branch of improve- 
ment perhaps interests the younger people 
more than any other, because it is so close- 
ly united with their work and welfare. 
The room allowed in the old school house 
has long been insufficient to accommodate 
the ever increasing number of pupils. In 


the new building, everything is provided 
for our convenience and comfort, and not 
the least valuable of these conveniences is 
the system of electric clocks, so generously 
given by Mr. Glover. 

The greatness of the improvements of 
the town in all its branches speaks well for 
a town of this size. 


Harvey E. Crisp, ’o1. 


The Experience of One Winter Night. 


The children had just finished making 
their corn balls and molasses candy and 
had seated themselves around the fire when 
one of them asked Grandma to tell a story 
of the time when she was a little girl. 
Although it required a large amount of per- 
suasion on their part, at last she consented 
to do so. 

‘When I was young,” she began, ‘* we 
usually had to spend our winter evenings 
in knitting stockings for the boys or in do- 
ing work to help around the house, so that 
we considered it a great thing to be invited 
to a party at a friend’s house and especially 
to be allowed to go. When we did have 
the privilege of going we always had lots 
of fun, but I will tell you a story of one 
that did not end so agreeably. 

‘* We received invitations to go to a party 
which was to: be held at the home of Caro- 
line Deane, or Cal Deane, as we always 
called her, who lived about three miles 
from our house. That did not seem very 
far for us to go, because then our nearest 
neighbors lived half a mile away. 

‘¢ We were anxious for the night to come 
and made great preparations for it. At 
last it arrived. When we started the moon 
shone brightly, and the ground was covered 
with snow. We had to go on an ox-sled, 
as sleighs were very rare articles in those 
days. 

‘¢ Finally we came in sight of the house, 
which was very different from these you 
see now-a-days. It was shingled up fhe 
sides and the eaves were so low that one 
could easily reach them. It was built on 


the inside so that all the rooms could be 
opened together and make one large room, 
in the centre of which was a chimney and 
fire-place as large as one of our rooms. 

When we entered the house all the chil- 
dren were there and everything was ready. 
The fire was burning in the fire-place, and 
the kettle in which the molasses was to be 
boiled, was hanging on the crane. 

We expected to have an extra good time 
that night, because Cal’s folks were away 
and there would be no one there to trouble 
us, so we poured the molasses into the 
kettle, with great hopes of success. We 
certainly did the best we could to have the 
candy turn out well, but there is usually 
something to prevent it, and in this case it 
was the fire. 

It did not burn to suit Cal, so she kept 
piling large sticks of wood on. We seemed 
to know that something was destined to 
happen, so we begged her: to cease, but she 
piled on more, declaring that she was go- 
ing to have a ‘ roarer.’ 

‘¢ However, an end came sooner than 
she had anticipated and with different re- 
sults from those she wished for. In some 
way, we never knew just how, the house 
caught fire. We children were scared out 
of our wits and did not know what to do, 
but we ran out into the yard, screaming 
‘Fire! Fire!’ which would have done 
little good, if a neighbor had not chanced 
to be riding by. When he heard our cries 
he came and told us what to do, while he 
rushed off to get the other neighbors, for 
when I was young there were no fire de- 
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partments. Ina few moments the neigh- 
bors came in and the fire was soon ex- 
tinguished, but we did not get over our 
fright and none of us ever forgot the ex- 
perience. 

‘¢ We were then taken home as soon as 
possible, and we did not hear the last of 


our doings for a long time afterwards, 
though poor Cal received the worst of it. 
Everyone tormented her until she wished 
she had never had a party, and ‘Cal 
Deane’s roarer’ was a by-word in that 
vicinity for years.” 


ISABELLE M. STONE, ’o1I. 


The Invasion of Moscow. 


The beginning of Napoleon’s disasters 
was the war which he commenced with 
Russia in eighteen hundred and twelve. 
The Czar, having cast aside the old ties of 
alliance and friendship, entered a coalition 
against France. 

Napoleon crossed the frontiers of Russia 
at the head of what was proudly called the 
‘Grand Army,” numbering more than half 
a million of men. With his vast army he 
crossed the Nieman (in June) and headed 
his columns towards Moscow. 

The first attack was at Borodino, but the 
strong columns of the Grand Army were 
too much for the Russians, and they were 
driven back. They fell back in good 
order towards Moscow, the Russian strat- 
egy beiny to lure Napoleon into the in- 
terior of the country. 

Following closely the retreating enemy, 
the French pushed on towards the ancient 
Russian capital, Moscow. 

On the fourteenth of September (eight- 
een hundred and twelve), the French 
entered the capital and beheld the towers 
of the Kremlin and the spires of Moscow. 

Napoleon at a glance thought this city 
the most beautiful that he had ever seen. 
He thought the city would supply food for 
his army and would protect them from the 
severity of the northern winter which was 
approaching, but to his astonishment he 
found the city deserted by its inhabitants, 
and scarcely had he established himself in 
the empty palace of the Czar (the Kremlin) 
before the city was found to be in flames. 

The Russians knowing no other way by 
which to deprive their foes of winter quarters 
and provisions, had set fire to their ancient 


and beautiful capital. Many times the fire 
was quenched, but it would break out in 
other places, and Napoleon found that it 
was no use to try to extinguish it. As the 
fire went creeping along from building to 
building it caught the Kremlin, which 
Napoleon tried in vain to save. 

This Kremlin was a fortification sixty 
feet high and about a mile in circuit, which 
included the arsenal, cathedral, treasury 
and many other public buildings. 

In four days the city was reduced to 
ashes, leaving the conquered legions alone 
with famine and desolation. 

After waiting about the ruins until the 
middle of October in hopes that the Czar 
would accept proposals of peace, Napoleon 
was forced to give the command for the re- 
turn of the army to France, which began 
on the nineteenth of October. , 

This retreat was attended with incredible 
horrors and sufferings. The Russian win- 
ter setting in earlier than usual with terrible 
severity, thousands of the French soldiers 
were frozen to death, and falling upon the 
snow, traced by a long black line, the trail 
of the retreating army. 

Thousands more were slain by the wild 
Cossacks, who surrounded the retreating 
columns and harrassed them day and night. 
There were also heavy losses at the pass- 
age of the river Beresina. 

At Smorgouoi Napoleon abandoned the 
wretched army and returned in a sledge 
to Paris. Then the tide of war rolled in- 
ward upon France, when Napoleon was 
conquered and compelled to accept the 
little island of Elba in exchange for a great 
empire. 

NETTIE C. MILLs, ’oo. 


A Glimpse of a Parade. 


Two other girls and myself had been 
particularly interested in the late war, so 
when we heard that the Fifth Regiment 
was to be reviewed by Gov. Wolcott in 
Boston, nothing would do but we must go 
in and see it. Accordingly we started at 


eight in the morning, thinking that would 


give us plenty of time; but when we 
reached the State House we found there 
was no hope of seeing the parade there. 
The sidewalks and part of thé street were 


crowded with people. Every available 
window in the buildings near there had 
been made use of, and even the roofs 
were well patronized. We noticed several 
cameras which were already in position to 
take a picture of some part of the parade. 

We then worked our way down Beacon 
Street until we found a place where we 
could see very well. While we were 
standing there, a very pleasant looking old 
lady came up and asked us if she might 


In S| life, in social life, in school 
life, and, in fact, in every path of life, suc- 
cess is eagerly sought after, and sometimes 
found—often not found. In the different 
walks of life different keys to success are 


needed, but for all, there is one great 
foundation key which opens the door of 
success to all. 

“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.” How often we have heard these 
old words quoted, and how often have we 
profited by them when we have really tried 


and tried again. In these words we recog- 
nize an oldest “saw” but a very true one, 
and this self-same “old saw” has been 
proved by generations and generations of 


successful in this or that ex#foit when 
calmly folds his hands and relies upon the 
the efforts of some friend to gain his suc- 
cess for him. And even if such could be 
the case, would he not far more enjoy the 
glory and honor of his reward if he had 
reaped it for himself. 

Another old saw, “Practice makes per- 
fect,” is also directly in this line of thought. 
With continual practice one finally reaches 
the topmost round of the ladder of success, 
and without it he either rapidly goes back- 
ward or remains right where he is. One 
cannot hope to be a gifted speaker, an 
eloquent clergyman, a noted artist, a dis- 
tinguished musician, or a successful phy- 
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sician unless he gives his time unstinted 
and exerts his best efforts to reach that 
topmost round which he aspires to and for 
which he is so eagerly struggling. 

How many hours are spent every day in 
a useless attempt to gain something which 
may be greatly desired, but which is per- 
haps quite beyond the reach of the aspiring 
one. It may be that he has earnestly 
worked and strived and then failed, but it 
is more often that some effort, some 
thought, some endeavor has been mis- 
placed or misused, or that there has been a 
lack of enthusiasm, of courage and of en- 
ergy. Enthusiasm is one thing needed in 
the foundation before any plan can be suc- 


cessfully carried out; for if one begins a 
thing which is distasteful to him and for 
which he cares little, it will be an extremely 
difficult matter to make a complete success 
of itin the end. One must put his whole 
heart into an aehievement before he can go 
forward with very great strides, for luke- 
warm interest is never a promoter of suc- 
cess. 

Then if one would find the secret of suc- 
cess, let him give diligent application, 
deep thought, careful study and hearty en- 
thusiasm to whatever he may be engaged 
in, and he will surely mount the ladder 
and attain the topmost round, that of 
success. 


Lutu M. BalLey, ’g9. 


Queen Wilhelmina, 


On the sixth of September, Wilhelmina, 
Holland’s girl queen, was crowned and be- 
gan her reign. She is the fourth ruler of 
Holland, since the House of Orange was 
restored to power in eighteen hundred and 


thirteen. Her father was Wilhelm the II., 
and her mother, his second wife, was 
Emma of Waldeck-Pyrmont. The queen 


is also a lineal descendant of the great Wil- 
liam of Nassau. 

As she stood before the throne, with up- 
lifted hand, repeating in solemn tones the 
words of consecration to the Dutch people, 
attired in a white gown, almost concealed 
by a magnificent crimson coronation robe, 
she must have been a figure not only beau- 
tiful but inspiring. 

Wilhelmina has great traditions to up- 
hold, a family name to honor, and a noble 


people to govern. She has already shown 
her ability to do these things. Wilhelmina 
is the second queen to be crowned within 
the last sixty years, Queen Victoria being 
the other. 

From a society maiden’s point of view 
the future of this girl queen must be a daz- 
zling one. Wealth, glory, pomp, reverence, 
ceremony and obedience, dresses and 
jewels in abundance, courts and palaces, 
all fall to her lot. Yet, I do not think there 
is a girl in all America who will have so 
little real freedom as this queen. 

She may be happy—other queens have 
been—she will probably be wise and good, 
her life, so far, has given promise of this. 
But Ido not believe there is anything in 
her future to tempt the true-spirited Ameri- 
can girl. 

HELEN A. MOosELEy, ’oo. 


A King in Disguise. From an Old Poem. 


Once there lived an eccentric old king, 
who wished to prove to the queen that he 
was personally known and loved among 
his subjects and that they did not care 
merely for his power; so one day he hunted 


up some tattered clothes in which he ar- 
rayed himself, and sallied forth to walk 
through the city. 

Everyone he met stared at him in amaze- 
ment and bent the knee before him; this 
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pleased him greatly, because it seemed to 
prove that he was well known, and when 


he returned to the palace, the door-keepers, | 


instead of turning him off as a beggar, as 
he had expected, stood silently aside, allow- 
ing him to pass, but in their faces curiosity 
and amusement were blended. 

When he met the queen and related to 


her his masquerade, she listened to the 
end, and then quietly remarked, ‘* But, my 
lord, you’ve still your crown.” 

And when he surveyed his image in the 
mirror, he saw on his head, in ludicrous 
contrast to the rest of his attire, the magni- 
ficent crown of the king. 


MAaABELLE W. CLARK, ’O1. 


A Sea Voyage. 


Just as regularly as the first signs of 
summer present themselves, there is a cer- 
tain part of our inhabitants who seek their 
vacation in taking a trip across the At- 
lantic. I myself have had that pleasure 
but once, but I think that it was one of the 
most enjoyable events that has happened 
during my life. 

We were booked for sailing from Liver- 
pool on the 4th of August, 1896, on the 
good ship “ Pavonia” under the command 
of Captain Atkins. That morning was 
dark and rainy and gave us the impression 
that the day was to be very disagreeable. 
Towards the time for our sailing, it grew 
brighter and pleasanter, and the landing- 
stage gradually became crowded with pas- 
sengers and people waiting to bid their 
friends good-bye. 

Then two blasts of the whistle were 
sounded, the signal for the passengers to 
go aboard the ship and for the friends on 
the boat to go ashore. This was a very 
touching scene, to hear fond relatives say- 
ing perhaps their last farewell to their com- 
panions, who probably were coming to 
this country seeking some _ occupation, 
while there were others who seemed, as 
they bade a polite ‘‘ good-pye,” as if they 
were only going to be away over night or a 
few days. 

While all this was going on ancther blast of 
the whistle was sounded. Then there was 
a great clamor—gangways were dropped, 
and the captain shouted to throw off the 
ropes. The captain then pulled a rope 
which rang a bell in the engine-room 
and gave the order to start the engines. 


At last we were all clear in the river 
Mersey with our pilot on board, and the 
sailors, or ‘‘Jack Tars” as they are 
called, were neatly wrapping up the ropes 
and storing them below, preparing in every 
way for the voyage. We were then under 
full speed and the view at our stern gave 
the impression that England was composed 
entirely of churches. 

As I had been taking a good view of the 
surroundings all the while, I became 
rather tired and went below to take a look 
at my state room, which was about amid- 
ships. While I was in my room, I heard 
the long waited for sound of a bugle, which 
was a very intimate friend of mine. I then 
went to the dining-room and had a very 
good supper, after which I went on deck 
and was very much surprised to find only 
sea and fog. As it was damp here, I went 
to my room and retired for the night, only 
to be disturbed by the fog-horn which was 
blown for ten seconds at an interval of one 
minute, but becoming acquainted with it, I 
soon fell asleep. The next morning I 
awoke much refreshed and went up on 
deck to see the green and beautiful country 
of Ireland, which lay on our right. 

About eleven o’clock we came in sight of 
the harbor of Queenstown, and as it is 
small our ship had to moor outside and 
wait for the tender to bring the passengers. 
While we were waiting, a small boat came 
to our side, containing two women. Then 
a rope was thrown to them and they came 
aboard with silks, canes and other things to 
sell to the passengers. After signaling 
for a time the tender came alongside and 
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the scene at Liverpool was repeated. 
With all on board we once more sailed on 
our way to America. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, We 
were again out of sight of land, not to see 
it again for nine days. Everything went 
well until the eighth day out from Liver- 
pool, when it was so foggy that we could 
not see twenty yards ahead. The fog-horn 
was being blown and we were going at 
half-speed, when there came a shout from 
port-watch that a ship was off the port-bow. 

Then the captain changed the course a 
little to the starboard, and another shout 
was heard that there was another ship on 
our course. We were then pulled one 
more point to the starboard and at the 
same time that the engines were reversed, 


a sail was dead-a-head. The man at the 
wheel was working with all his might, but 
we could not escape the damages which 
Were before us. 

The sailors were at their boats. Then 
there was a slight jerk and our prow had 
struck their boom and gently pushed it to 
one side so that We saw the fish which they 
had caught, lying on the deck. The 
captain laughingly said that we had come 
very near upsetting them, fish and all. 

All went well after this, and we arrived 
in Boston on a Saturday night, lying there 
until seven oclock the next morning when 
we were towed to a dock on the east Bos- 
ton side and were once more on _ land, 
after havihg had a delightful, though some= 
what exciting trip. 

ARTHUR H. WHETTON: 


The Influence of Woman. 


Scattered through the records of both 
ancient and modern history. we find in- 
stances of the influence which woman has 
exerciséd over the actions and even the 
feelings of man. Wherever a woman is 
mentioned, thére we see some traces of an 
influencé, which, though often so silent 
and unobtrusive, has yet been none the 
less effective in gaining its ends. | 

In olden times, when woman was held in 
an inferior position, and the difficulties in 
the way of her using her power over man 
were greater, even then her influence was 
felt in no slight degree. 

The power of woman may be for good 
or ill, according to the nature and aims of 
her who uses it. It was through the influ- 
ence of Josephine, that beautiful and gifted 
woman, that Napoleon was often restrained 
in his violent actions and, hardened against 
all the better feelings of a man as he was, 
he paid an involuntary tribute to her good- 
ness which, coming from such a man as he 
was, has more weight, when he exclaimed, 
“J win nothing but battles, while Josephine, 
by her goodness, wins all hearts. 

Of a different sort was the influence 
exerted by Catherine de Medici over the 


house of Guise, her son Charles IX., and 
almost every person of the Catholic party; 
who came within reach of her power. She, 
it is said, is almost wholly responsible tor 
the civil war which ravaged France for 
thirty years. Actuated by ambition for her 
childrén, her long practiced habits of 
policy, and her natural character, shé used 
all her great power to bring about her own 
désires without considering tbe welfare of 
her country. 

Here are two examples of woman’s in- 
fluence, the one genérous and elevating, 
the other selfish and designing, but neither 
the less sure in effect. To be sure, Jos- 
ephine’s influence ceased with her actual 


‘presence, but while she was with Napoleon 


or able to reach him directly, it saved many 
a mistake and perhaps crime. 

That woman is best calculated to influence 
man, endowed as she is by beauty, grace 
or fine mental qualities, is a conceded fact. 
It is true that man has been moved by his 
kind, who possessed stronger wills and in- 
tellects, that passions and natural tastes 
have sometimes affected him, but no one 
has ever been able to influence him with so 
much apparent ease and such directness 
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as is shown by woman in the most seem- 
ingly improbable cases. 

We are told “Example is better than 
precept,” and oftentimes a woman, by her 
very atmosphere, unconsciously influences 
those about her to higher and nobler lives, 
while a woman who is hypocritical is 
either instantly detected in her insincerity 
or fails to make the lasting impression 
which an honest woman would cause. for 
honesty of purpose is one of the greatest 
aids towards influence, whether its object 


be to raise or to degrade. 

It is a question for each woman to de- 
cide whether she will use her influence in 
aright or wrong direction, for she must 
exert an influence of some kind, whether 
she wishes it or not. It is in her power to 
be either a Catherine de Medici or a Jo- 
sephine, and to degrade all about her by 
the consciousness of her evil intention, or 
to inspire them by her beautiful character 
and true worth. 

HELEN C. PEABopy, ’99. 


Our School Courses and How They Compare with Other Schools in Massachusetts. 


This article was written in view of the 
fact that many of our townspeople know 
very little of our school work, and how 
our educational facilities compare with 
those in other towns of Massachusetts. 

On entering the school a pupil has his 
choice of three courses—the college, 
English or German. 

The college course takes up two an- 
cient languages and one modern. ‘This 
course fits for Harvard, and if a student 
elects another modern language, he can 
enter on plan A, viz: Onali the elementary 
and two advanced subjects, which is the 
best of the three options offered by Har- 
vard. It is also able to fit for two extra 
advanced subjects. 


_ The English course contains Latin (four _ 


years) and one or two modern languages. 
This is the course usually elected, and will 
enable one to enter college, although not a 
purely classical course. 

The German course includes German 
(four years) and another modern lan- 
guage. There are but few who take this 
course, and it will not fit for college. 

In science, which is obligatory, the Har- 
vard requirements in physics and ad- 
vanced chemistry are complied with. It 
may be well to state here that Harvard 
requirements are standards for high schools. 
There is also a half-course in introductory 
science, which prepares the way for the 
harder subjects, and a_ half-course in 
botany. In addition, during this year, a 


student may take a post graduate course in 
inalitative analysis. 

Four years of English are required in all 
courses, and the same of history in the 
latter two. The college course requires 
but two years of history. 

In all languages a special endeavor is 
made to give a good reading knowledge of 
the language, in addition to the intellectual 
training. 

Although graduates can be admitted to 
most colleges on certificate, very few enter 
in this way, as the school usually prefers 
to send them up for examination. 

Of the 244 high schools reported in 1897, 
84 have between 75 and 300 pupils. The 
great majority of schools, with less than 75, 
cannot compare with us, and certainly we 
cannot be expected to compete with those 
having more than 300 pupils, more teach- 
ers in proportion, and with much more 
money back of them. Of the 84, only 10 
offer as many recitation periods in pro- 
portion to the number of teachers, as 
Needham. Of these, four do not prepare 
for college, leaving six who do as much or 
more than we are doing. Only six of the 
84 schools send as large a proportion of their 
classes to higher institutions of learning, 
and it is interesting to notice that none of 
these latter six offer as many periods in 
proportion to their teachers as we. 

Of the high schools with between 75 
and go pupils, Hingham is by far the best. 
With four teachers and 88 pupils, they sent 
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eight to college, and offered 4760 periods. 
Wellesley, with four teachers and only 73 


pupils, sent three to college and one to. 


normal school, although only 3784 periods 
were offered. 

Needham comes in the class of schools 
with between go and 110 pupils. With 102 
scholars and only three teachers, we offered 
3600 periods, and sent three to college and 
two to normal school. Stoneham, with four 
teachers and 99 pupils, sent five to college, 
but only offered 3100 periods. Abington, 
offering 4800 periods, and with four teach- 
ers, did not send a single one to college, 
out of 98 scholars. 

Arlington leads the list of schools of be- 
tween 110 and 150 pupils. With six teach- 
ers, they sent 13 to college, out of 120 
pupils. Number of periods not reported. 
Adams is nearly as good, sending six to 
college and six to normal school, from 121 
scholars, with six teachers and 4000 peri- 
ods—only 400 more than we offer, with 
twice as many teachers. They have a four 
and a five-years course. Milton, with 
seven teachers, and offering 6140 periods 
could not send a single one to college, out 
of 140 students. 

Of schools having between 150 and 200 
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students, Hyde Park sent nine to college 
from 191, with eight teachers and 5460 
periods. Our neighbor, Dedham, sent 
eight to college from 193, and offered 4200 
periods. with seven teachers. 

North Adams is a great way ahead of 
the schools of between 200 and 250. With 
seven teachers and 230 scholars, they sent 
10 to college and 10 to normal school, and 
offered 4841 periods; they have a three 
and a four-years course. Natick sent ro to 
college, from 240, with nine teachers. 

Everett with 10 teachers, offered 6150 
periods, and sent 12 to college from 278. 
Waltham sent 13 to college out of 278, 
with 11 teachers, offering 5730 periods. 

From these figures, taken from “ Statis- 
tics of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education,” it is evident that our school 
stands well up in the front rank of schools, 
which have anywhere near our number of 
students. There are but six who offer as. 
many periods, in proportion to their teach- 
ers, and only six others who send as large 
a percentage to higher institutions. This 
fact places us in the very front rank, as 
those who offer more periods send a smaller 
percentage to college and vice versa. 

Prep; Co CARTER, *[R., 90. 


My First Hunting Expedition. 


It was a warm day, with about two 
inches of snow on the ground, when my 
cousin and [| set out, in company with an 
old sportsman and his favorite hound, with 
the intention of getting a few rabbits. 

We had advanced but a short distance 
in the woods, when the hound showed 
signs of a rabbit by giving tongue; each 
one of us quickly secured an elevated posi- 
tion for himself, in a place where he 
thought the rabbit would come by. 

There ensued about five minutes without 
a sound, save the hound’s baying as he 
followed the trail. At the expiration of 
that time it seemed to me that the hound 
Was coming in my direction, and sure 
enough, both rabbit and hound vanished 
past me before I could collect my senses. 


In less time than it takes to relate it, 
back they both came, the rabbit a long 
distance in advance. This time I collected 
my senses, but my heart failed me,—which, 
I assure you, is nothing strange for a be- 
ginner,—but in the nick of time I mustered 
up courage to press the trigger, and when 
the hound came up he seemed pleased at 
what he had done, together with my assist- 
ance. The remainder of the day I had the 
pleasure of enjoying the scenery, while the 
old sportsman got three rabbits and my 
cousin got two. 

Altogether I had a pleasant time, and 
then, as now I enjoyed the baying of the 
hound more than the amount of game 
secured. 

ALPHA F. LEONARD, ’oo. 
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Why We Study Languages. 


Before me are piled up several books 
from which I shall recite before the day is 
over. I sigh, wondering if I will obtain 
any important results from the many hours 
of labor which I am obliged to give in 
order to accomplish the tasks. 

Why do we study foreign languages, 
when we are still struggling with our own 
mother tongue? Would it not be more ad- 
vantageous to master all the various forms 
and expressions which evidently hinder us 
in fluent conversation? The answer will 
certainly be in the negative. Let us con- 
sider first that, always, by studying the 
tongue of another nation we gain insight to 
our own. We learn to compare languages 
and in this manner gain a stronger hold on 
our own grammar, our vocabulary in- 


creases and the derivation of words ac- 
quaints us with many words of the same 
origin. 

But even of more importance is the wide 
field of literature which lies open when we 
can master the languages. Who would 
not be glad to be able to understand the 
great works of Schiller or Goethe, and 
take in the richness of the Latin! To 
read Ceser, Virgil or Cicero, must inspire 
any pupil to gain a firmer hold not only of 
the language, but of the people. 

Languages, therefore, arouse a desire 
for knowledge in literature, history and 
finally art. Indeed the poet is right when 
he says “as many tongues you know, as 
many lives you lived.” 

PAULINE BERTHOLD, ’OO. 
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we WaDence 
Invoke thy aid to my adverturous 
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DEPARTMENT EDITOR— PERCY E. WYE. 


“I was working one day in my office, 
I write jokes for a paper, you know, 
When, dropping my pen for a moment, 
I glanced at a picture, and lo, 
As I gazed on the old, well-known faces, 
My class-mates of dear ninety-nine, 
My thoughts drifted back to the school-room, 
There sits Miss Clark, tall and divine! 
Her Greek book she fondly is clutching. 
The bell! She and Walter both start, 
And deep in discussion most weighty, 
From the room they then slowly depart, 
Be careful and watch where you’re going 
Or perhaps from your path you will stray, 
And someone must act as policeman, 
As she did on one dismal, sad day. 
Miss Peabody, face so coquettish, 
A most brilliant and fun-loving lass, 
As editor-in-chief of our paper, 
Also stands very high in her class, 
Master Rathbone, he sits just behind her, 
A lad in short trousers, you know, 
He’s calmly perusing his Virgil, 


And, through Elsie they say he can’t grow. 


Although in the cold, wintry weather, 
She’d turn up his collar each day, 


The thumps and the shakes that she gave him, 


Impeded his growth, many say. 

Miss Bailey, expression angelic, 
Is noted by all for her spunk, 

Though not over-loaded with knowledge, 
She is seldom heard making a flunk. 

Are the letters you always are writing, 
Directed to girls, Lulu dear? 

Those brown eyes, and mouth so bewitching, 
Make other than Grrr friends, I fear. 


A Soliloquy. 


There sits Wye, by her side, the door-tender, 
Appropriately called, by all, “Prim,” 
Holds lengthy orations with Percy, 
He’s a youth, long, agile and slim. 
The next one is Tom, alias Falvey, 
As a football player far-famed, 
Seldom caught in a deed that is naughty, 
He’s aregular gem, it is claimed. 
Next Elsie, ah! what was I saying? 
Beg pardon, I should say Miss Wait, 
Now twisting and ever in motion, 
Her sprightliness surely is great. 
R. A. Carter, with voice that’s so mighty, 
Is the wag and the romp of the bunch, 
On peanuts, cakes, candy in plenty, 
There behind his desk lid he will munch. 
Miss Wellington, Beauty we call her, 
A lass, although short, very sweet, 
Noted far for her musical talent, 
With the piano she cannot be beat. 
Then F. L. another bright Carter 
Seldom known by aname except Sam, 
Though he says he spends time on his studies, 
He’s considered a great lady’s man. 
Miss Whall that dignified Senior, 
Most sedate of all, we next hail, 
Poor girl, she suffers immensely, 
When by mistake we call her Miss Whale. 
Miss Tuttle, a brunette so charming, 
With cheeks of a bright rosy hue, 
Often preaches to every poor sinner, 
What she should and she should never do. 
Tuckie! What a chance for description, 
A blonde all blushes and smiles, 
Hair in curls, they are natural, I assure you, 
A buttercup, with allurements and wiles. 
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Here’s Thatcher returned from his Greek class, Absent-minded! want me to prove it? 
“* Next is English,” we all hear him say. He wears a cuff for a collar. 
He seats himself ready for action, All at once my musings are broken, 
He holds long discussions each day. The clock peals with five warning strokes, 
A Christopher North at debating, I must work to make up for the lost time, 
Without question, as bright as a dollar, In haste, I return to my jokes. 


b] 


HANNAH R. COLBURN, ’g9. 


Ich Bin Dein. 


In tempus old a hero lived, 
Qui loved puellas deux, 

He ne pouvait pas quite to say 
Which one amabat mieux. 


Dit-il luitmeme un beau matin, 
‘* Non possum both avoir, 

Sed si address Amanda Ann, 
Then Kate and I have war. 


Amanda habet argent coin, 
Sed Kate as aureas curls, 
Et both sunt very agathe 
Et quite formose girls.” 


Enfin the youthful anthropos, 
Philoun the duo maids, 

Resolved proponere to Kate, 
Devant at evening’s shades. 


Procedens then to Kate’s domo, 
I] trouve Amanda there, 

Kai quite forgot his late resolves 
Both sunt so goodly fair. 


Sed smiling on the new tapis 
Between puellas twain, 

Ccepit to tell his love a Kate, 
Dans un poetique strain. 


Mais glancing ever et anon, 
At fair Amanda’s eyes, 
Illa non possunt dicere 
Pro which he meant his sighs. 


Each virgo heard the demi-vow 
With cheeks as rouge as wine. 
And off’ring each a milk-white hand 
Both whispered, “ Ich bin dein.” 
OLD Poem. 
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this copy of the Advocate, the first pub- 

lished since our removal to our new 
building, and we take this opportunity to 
show our appreciation of the efforts of 
those, who, by their interest and more sub- 
stantial support, have been instrumental in 
securing for us the advantages of the 
school building which we now occupy. 
Certainly among such surroundings, and 
with the help of such teachers as those who 
now direct our steps along the “thorny 
paths of learning,” each scholar cannot fail 
to do his. best in every branch in which he 
has a share, and to strive to help all others 
with whom he may come in contact. So 
it is with confidence, which we are satisfied 
is not misplaced, that we think that our en- 
deavor may elevate us and the school, and 
may meet with at least partial success. 


ig IS with much pleasure that we ofter 


T IS an established fact that “ history 
repeats itself’ and doubtless it is for a 
repetition of our war with Spain that 

the boys of the N. H. S. are preparing by 
their frequent drilling. The zeal which is 
manifest in this direction is the wonder 
and admiration of all who behold it, and 
occasionally excites in the feminine portion 
of the school an almost overwhelming de- 
sire to descend to the scene of action, and 
witness the conflict between natural awk- 
wardness and military precision. But 
there are great advantages to be derived 
from having officers and companies, ad- 
vantages not only for those commanded, 
but for those who command as well, and 
as was stated in the last Advocate, the 
fact that our fire-drills are conducted by 
officers is an immense improvement over 
the old, rather helter-skelter system, and 
we really think the boys should be en- 
couraged in their undertaking, for who can 
tell but what they are fostering in their 
ranks a future drum-major or an embryo 
school-marshal. 


»* 


E are rather surprised at the attitude 
which some of the scholars, es- 
pecially the freshmen, assume to- 

wards the question of the school music. 
They do not seem to realize that it is as 
much a part of the school work as any 
other study, or that the success of the 
whole depends on the efforts of the in- 
dividual. Other high schools have been 
brought into prominence by their music, 
and why should the Needham High School 
not be counted among them? Certainly if 
we fail it will not be from lack of material. 
We hope, this winter, to put the Glee club 
into condition to assist at public events in 
the future, as it has in the past. Then let 
us also try to help our new instructor by 
giving our full attention and energy to our 
work, and not look upon it as something 
beneath the notice of high school scholars, 
for it was not influenced by such ideas of 
music that Beethoven, Mozart, Patti, or 
Melba have given the world the glorious 
compositions and sweet songs that have 
made them famous. 


20 
E would like to hear the opinion of 
the pupils of the WN... "8.908; to 
whether or not the success of the 
Advocate, as a_ school paper, is worth 


working for. Many scholars seem to look 
upon it with disdain, and others do not 
seem very anxious for its success, since, 
when called upon to contribute some matter 
to this paper, they refuse, without even the 
wearying excuse, “I can’t.” Many have 
declined with the plea of “no time,” but 
our principal has kindly removed this diffi- 
culty by omitting, for those who have 
written, three periods of composition. Now 
it seems to us to be an important way in 
which to expend the superfluous energy of 
the school, for we are convinced that there 
is such energy. If a scholar takes no 
interest in the paper, influenced by feelings 
of school pride, yet everyone should try to, 
make it a literary success, if from no other; 
motive than personal pride; for, by our 
exchanges and other means, the Advocate 
is brought to the notice of many schools, 
and as each one is recognized as a pupil of 
this school, the blame for the defects of 
the Advocate is laid upon him. So we 
should be ready and willing to give our 
utmost help to the paper, and to cheerfully 
comply with all requests for contributions. 


Fad 
HERE is one question more impor- 
tant than any touched upon in these 
editorials, and more deserving of 
Perhaps 


the attention of all the scholars. 
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the freshmen need these words more than 
the other classes, who have had its impor- 
tance so constantly set before them that 
they ought, by now, to realize that the 
honor of the school’is no slight matter. 
“This quality of honor counts for more than ° 
scholarship,” of which this school may be 
justly proud, and is more considered by 
those outside than its number of college 
candidates. What do we mean _ school 
honor? We mean that feeling which for- 
bids that its possessor should ever commit 
an act which should cause any disturbance, 
or seem to place the dignity of the school 
on a lower level. Things are often done 
thoughtlessly by scholars, -who would not 
intentionally cast a single shadow on its 
record, but which nevertheless give on- 
lookers the impression that the members 
of the school attend only for play and not 
for study. The freshmen, too, seem.‘ 
have this aim in view when they try to have 
for themselves what they-call “fun,” and 
to-give to. others cause for complaint. 
If the ideas of all on this subject might 
be changed, certainly working with them 
would never be so discouraging to their 
instructors or so irksome to themselves. If 
each scholar would only take this subject to 
heart, and truly try to raise the standard of 
the school, then there would be no cause 
for words of complaint or advice, but 
school honor would come about of itself 
and their school become more and more 
the pride and delight of the scholars of the 
Needham High School. 
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1” 


—Keep off the grass 


— How anxious W—’o2 is to recite! 


—Ask W—’o2, where the Romans wore 
their robes. 


—Chem. B started the first fire in the 


laboratory. 


—What got into the test tube of T—’gg, 
last October? 


—Who were the ancestors of the Roman 
empire, L—’oo? 


—Where did the boys of A study their 
English one day? 


—T—’99—"“ I was from three feet to a 
yard of the door.” 


—How about those safety matches in the 
laboratory, Mr. G—? 


A freshman calls hic, hec, hoc, the 
drunken man’s declension. 


—How did all those tramps get into the 
hall during the singing hour? 


—That same old joke about the fragrant 
honey popped up in Virgil A. 


—‘Second bell boys !” 


—W—’o2, thinks “exact imitation” is 
spelled “ e-x-a-m-i-n-a-t-i-o-n.” 


—Miss L—,’o1.' “King Henry II., after 
two days, turned over and died.” 


—F—’oo assumes a very soldier-like (?) 
appearance when giving orders. 


—L—’oo and W—’oo ornamented their 
faces recently with beauty patches. 


— Miss B—’g9, eee hung his ancestors 
in the dining-room.” Poor things ! 


—F—’ol, is so wrapt up in Cesar that 
he often forgets how to write English. 


—A freshman in Latin pronounced 
“tube ” as if it were spelled “tu—bay—ee.” 


—E—’o2 on being asked what part of 
speech horse is, answered, “I’m so rat- 
tled I don’t know.” 


—Miss S—1, is so fond of beans that 
she wears an imitation of a beanpot for 
a breast-pin. 


—When the school was taking its sing- 
ing lesson, Mr. Archibald called out, 
“You freshmen are too fresh! Sing ! !” 

—There was one candidate for presi- 
dent and three for treasurer in 1901. What 
does that show? 


—E—’o2, “I don’t see why they call us 
freshmen, as the scholars grow fresher 
every year they are in the high school.” 
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—Angles come and take his soul. 


—Wanted—An experience teacher. 


—W —’o2, thinks “friars” means 
“ fairies.” 

—F—'’oo, “ Rustic mounds,” “ wooden 
tombs.” 

Miss. F—G—’o2, “Her decease was 
chronic.” 
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elephants.” 


—Have you seen the art gallery of Ke 
‘02 andi S—o2r 


—Mr. G—How about sound waves hay- 
ing “tresses and coughs.” 


—C—’o1, “He hit him with a sword, 
and dubbed him a knight.” 


—What has become of the picture pre- 
sented by the “friends of the Quid Club?” 


—Have you noticed the dignified man- 
ner which Miss B—’oo assumes while sing- 
ing? 


— H—-H—’o2, “ When the leaves are 
green, so is the youth.” How’s that for a 
simile ? 


—A—'ol, thinks it costs “on a rough 
guess about $30 to yo from Needham to 
China.” 


’ 
—R—'99 and re 
deal of “brass” to 
class meeting. 


C—’g9, had a good 


attend the sophomore 


—The temperature of room 3. varies 
greatly in different parts, (according to 
the scholars. ) 


—It is very peculiar how S—’o2 is com- 
pelled to change his seat when the juniors 
recite in room 3. 
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—R—‘o2, “The Romans were warned 
by the crackling of the grease!” (cack- 
ling of the geese). 


— 4th class—Brother is an Anglo-Saxon 
word, because it is a common word used 
round the house. 


—Miss B—’o2, at 1.22 p. m., to W., 
“You may take my dictionary, but I want 
it back at close of school.” 


—Greek B. follows the illustrious ex- 
ample of Greek A. in stating that “a sol- 
dier was shot in the left wing.” 


—Officers of the school company are: 


Capt., BL; Carter; ]isaag: 

ist’Lieut., D..]) Balveys. oq: 

2nd Lieut., P. Wye, ’gg. 

Ist Sergt., R. A. Carter, ’99. 

2nd Sergt., W. H. Thacher, ’g9. 

3rd Sergt., C. A. Rathbone, ’g99. 

Corporals, A. H. Whetton, ’oo, Geo. 
H. Fernald, oo. 


—The officers of the respective classes 
were elected as follows: 


"99. + Pres., Roscoe A. Carter. 
Vo. PS) Be Lo Carter aie 
Sec. and Treas., Maud E. Wellington. 


oo. Pres., Alpha F. Leonard. 
V. P., Helen A. Moseley. 


‘or. Pres., Josephine B. Willett. 
V.P., Bernard S. Abraham. 
Sec., W. W. Battelle. 

Treas., Cecil S. French. 

°o2. Pres., Homer Hanchett. 
V. P,, Margaret L. Mitchell. 
Sec., Frank M. Rathbone. 
Treas., Henry F. Walradt. 
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DEPARTMENT EDITOR—GEORGE H. FERNALD. 


We received a copy of the H. S. Emblem, 
Southington, Conn., a short time ago. 
This is a new paper, but yet contains many 
good articles. 

& 

Fond Mother: “I want to get some- 
thing for my little boy of eight; something 
he will remember me by.” 

Floor Walker: “Ah, yes! Here Cash! 
Show this lady to the slipper counter.” 


A Georgia bishop was preaching a ser- 
mon about duplicity at the church of which 
his friend was a minister. In the midst of 
the sermon he turned to his friend, who 
was a very homely man, and said, “ No- 
body could accuse you of being two-faced, 
could they John? For the Lord knows, if 
you had another face you’d wear it.” 

* 

Spanish General: “But why did you 
retreat? ” 

Spanish Colonel: “My orders were to 
keep the Yankee pigs at the proper dis- 
tance, and there was no other way.” 

* 

“I think,” said the star boarder, “that 
patriotism can be carried too far.” “For 
instance?” queried the third floor front. 
“Well, there is no reason why the landlady 
should persist in feeding us on army ra- 
tions.” 

wm 

“Papa, the paper this morning, in speak- 
ing of the battery of Cardenas, says, ‘She 
made no response tothe New York’s fire.’ 
Battery isn’t feminine, is it?” 

“No my boy, you can silence a battery.” 

* 

“It’s too bad!” said the man with heavy 
boots and chin whiskers. “There’s a big 
ship called the Indiana, and one called the 
Massachusetts an’ so on. But where's the 
New Jersey? ” 


“Never mind,” replied his companion 
“We ain't slighted. I understand they’s a 
hull bunch o’ boats known as the mosquito 
fleet.” 

& 

Officer (to new servant: “Murphy, I 
have left my mess boots out this morning. 
I want them soled.” 

Private Murphy: “Very good, sor.’ 

Officer (later in the day): “Did you 
take those boots, Murphy?” 

Private Murphy (feeling in his pocket 
and putting on the table forty cents): “Yes, 
sor, and that’s all I could get for them. The 
corporal who bought them said he would 
have given fifty cents if it had been pay- 
day.” (Collapse of officer. ) 

* 

What man in the history of the world, 
whose name began with A, and after that 
every other letter of the alphabet in order, 
exerted the greatest influence upon the 
thought and conduct of mankind? The 
following list of men was given as answer 
by some one: Aristotle, Bacon, Confu- 
cius, Darwin, Ezra, Franklin, Goethe, 
Homer, Isaiah, Justinian, Kant, Luther, 
Mohammed, Newton, Ossian, Plato, Quin- 
tilian, Rosseau, Shakespeare, Tasso, Uhl- 
and, Virgil, Washington, Xavier, Young, 
Zoroaster. 


> 


& 

As others see us: The High School 
Advocate has many good articles, and is a 
very pleasing publication.—The Mercury, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

* 

As a brick fell from a carrier’s hod, it 
knocked down a Spanish flag displayed 
from the store below. “That must have 
been an American brick,” said a passer-by. 
“Yis,” said the hod-carrier above; “but it 
was of Oirish descint !” 
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« « NEEDHAM « « 
MILLINERY #STORE. 


Miss Helen DL. Orpin, 
CORNER DEDHAM and GREAT PLAIN AVENUES. 


GEORGES aE Kays 


HEADQUARTERS FOE 


SGC) Cle cae o> GREE elites, 


Whitcomb’s School Furniture and Settees. 
PERRYS) SLATE BLACKBOARDS. 


73 FULTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Ae DON ood tat awe 


BBG. crc, 2 1608, 


EDGAR H. BOWERS, 
Fire Insurance Agency 


REPRESENTING 


RELIABLE MUTUAL AND STOCK COMPANIES, 


ee 


First-class 


Groceries, 


Justice of the Peace and Conveyancer. 


Office at Residence, 282 Great Plain Avente, 


seeree NEEDHAM ....., 


JOSEPH ewe ia 


Coal * Wood -* Ice 


NEEDHAM, MASS. 


WALTER (CEE Sit =. 


# CONTRACTOR 


Stone Work & Grading a Specialty 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


P. O. Box 247. 


GOW. PLS Adee 
Auctioneer, Real Estate and Insurance Agent, 


...-EXPERT APPRAISER.... 
Room 204, 


31 Milk Street, Boston. 


(German Alliance 


Insurance Company. 
G. W. TISDALE, AGENT. 
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Ladies’ Corset Covers, Vests, Drawers, 
and Combination Suits. 
Men’s Combination Suits. 


Adults’ Bands. 


Infants’ Shirts and Bands. 
Infants’ and Ladies’ Mittens. 
Infants’ Leggin Drawers, etc. 


William Carter & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGHLANDVILLE 


HERRING ACS), 


.. Hairdresser .. 


Great Plain Avenue, Needham. 


Fire Insurance. 


’Tis better to be sure than sorry. What 
can’t be cured may be endured if you 
are insured. Let me renew your poli- 
cies. Farm insurance a specialty. 
Both stock and mutual companies rep- 
resented. 


C. B. PARTRIDGE, 1k Box 18. 


NEEDHAM. 


ieee Ee IN SS: 
Fine Caitloring. 


Suits to Order $12.00 to $40.00 | 


Cleaning, Pressing, Altering. 
Repairing at Popular Prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


P. O. Box 232. NEEDHAM. 


Mass. 


JOHN HUMPHREY, 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


HORSE SHOER. 


Interfering and Overreaching 
Horses a Specialty. 


General Blacksmith. 


Needham. 


Rear Eaton’s Stable, 


H. A. CROSSMAN, 


Grain, Hay 
and Feed, 


CHAPEL STREET, NEEDHAM. 
Telephone 28-2. 
Take your Laundry to 
WONG WAH, 
NEEDHAM. 


DONATED BY 


PE RILEY: 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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NEEDHAI1 TIARKET |ALGER E. EATON, 
CHOICE MARKET TEAMING and 
SMehe grate) OS FURNITURE MOVING. 
Choice BUTTER, fresh every Tuesday, from the 
CAPITOL CREAMERY, Montpelier, Vt. WALTER A. WOOD MOWING MACHINES 
THOFMAS SUTTON, RAKES and TEDDERS 
Telephone 41-5. NEEDHAM. FOR SALE. 
WM. MOSELEY. GEORGE K. CLARKE, 
70 Kilby Street, BOSTON 


Residence, 
Needham, 


MRS HED ie Oui tO gv. i 
177 HIGHLAND AVE. HIGHLANDVILLE, E U R K | CG k, 


“MILLINERY SUPFLIEDS VOUS 
Geo. C. McIntosh, 


MRE FMF OS THERON OLEATE. 
TRIMMER. NEEDHAM _ a MASS. 


JARVIS CARTWRIGHT, ~ 


WALTHAM LAUNDRY. Blociges! 


GEO. TWIGG, Agent. 
CHESTNUT STREET, NEEDHAM. . 
CHEAPER THAN YOU CAN CUT FLOWERS AND FLORAL DESIGNS. 
DO IT AT HOTlSlE. 
FRE D*\ Ga GREW ss. 
PLAIN List: Sheets, Pillow Slips, Towels, Table 
Cloths, Spreads, Napkins. ' HouskE PAINTER 


The above specified will be taken at 25 cents per dozen, allowing six 
Paper, Glass & Paint For Sate. 


large pieces to the dozen. 
TELEPHONE 46-2, NEEDHAM 
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JOSEPH WILLETT, 


COAL, WOOD, IGE. 


NEEDHAM, MASS. 


EMERY GROVER, 
Counsellor-at-Law 


and Notary Public. 


Residelice : Maple Street, Needham. 


Miss Helen L. Orpin, 


MILLINERY |! 


Ghend eLLect 


PURE MILK, 


FROM THE 


McIntosh .2 Dairies 


DELIVERED DAILY IN 


Needham and Highlandville, 


THEODORE McINTOSH. 


OMARLED C1 PAITEN, DD. 


16 Arlington Street, BOSTON. 


KINGSBURY BLOCK, NEEDHAM, 


Wednesday and Friday. 


MOllesc el eltornd, i Co:. 
| [Successors to J. A. Tilton] 
DEALERS IN 


Pe Ee re Coe TD: 


Yard, Chestnut Street, 
Needham, - ~ - 
ORDER BOXES: 

James B. Bowmar, Highlandville. 
James V. McNeil, Highlandville. 
John A. Tilton, Chapel St. 
Geo. L. Kingsbury, Great Plain Avenue. 
E. B. Fowler, Great Plain Avenue. 

Orders Promptly Attended to. 


A share of your patronage solicited. 


Mass. 


PSD G ORR COs 


DEALERS IN 


POULIRY AND PictON SUPPLIES 


5 & 6 Commercial Wharf, 


Boston. 
Write for Price List. 


G. W. Tisdale & Son, 


Auctioneers, Appraisers, Real Estate and 


Insurance Agents. 


GERMAN ALLIANCE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(. W. Tisdale, Agent, Needham. 
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CARTER, CARTER & MEIGS, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, AND 


Dealers in Chemicals, Druggists’ Sundries, Etc. 


Special Attention Paid to Furnishing Chemicals for High School and 
College Laboratories. 


20 TO 38 MERRIMAC STREET, + = - - BOSTON, MASS. 
Samuel 0. Fowle, M. D. V. 
Bais WYE BROS.,, 
Veterinary 
Surgeon se Manufacturers of 
(Graduate of Harvard Veterinary 
college) ATHLETIC  GOG@ia=s 
RESIDENCE, 
296 GREAT PLAIN AVENUE, ’ 
NEEDHAM, [ASS. NEEDHAM, MASS. 
P. O. Box 282, 


Telephone Connection. 


THOS. LESTER, J. B! THeRRas 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Machinist, KNIT GOODS. 


HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 
HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 


STOP AND CONSIDER! 


Fine Houst Lots FoR SAlee 


MantT ELLYN, <2® LOWEST PR 


For Full Particulars, apply to a» * a» om oo »* 


WILLIAM CARTER, 
| Highlandville, Mass. 


“THE FAVORITE PATENT FLOUR” 


IS KNOWN FROM ONE END OF THE WORLD TO THE OTHER 


Sold in Highlandville by - - J. J. WHETTON 
Pa. EN teans “KING” 


AND IS KING OF ALL FLOURS- 
Sold by A. L. WOODRUFF & SON, Needham, Mass. 


Subscribe for Advertise in 


THE NEEDHAM GHRONIGLE 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


We will be pleased to 
supply your needs in our 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 


Donated by WILLIAM CARTER, Highlandville. 


If you want a barrel of the Famous 


ALLEN’S # PATENT 


Go to T, J. CROSSMAN’S, Needham, Mass, 


yd 
FRAMING 
at 


75s 


AMATEUR 
DEVELOPING 


GL. ABELL 
Photographer to the Classes of 98, 99, 700, 01 


Church Street 


WELLESLEY ~ 


VIRGIL A. ROWE 


Registered Pharmacist 


Carter Block HIGHLANDVILLE 


EDGAR H. BOWERS 
Sire Insurance Aaencyp 


Officially represents Reliable Mutual 
and Stock Companies 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE AND CONVEYANCER 


OFFICE AT RESIDENCE 


282 Great Plain Ave. NEEDHAM 


CARTER, RICE & MEIGS 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DrucGois rs, AND 


Dealers in Chemicals, Druggists’ Sundries, Etc. 


Special Attention’ Paid to Furnishing Chemicals for High School and 
College Laboratories. 


/ 
20 TO 38 MERRIMAC STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


JOHN F. BROOKS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Infants’ Fine Shirts 
BANDS, MITTENS, ETC. 


Highlandville, Mass. 


RREMARKABLE PURITY 


Biro’s Hill Spring Water 
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